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The  Program  of  State  School  Support 
in  Ohio 

By  D.  H.  SUTTON 

The  immediate  needs  of  public  schools  in  Ohio  have 
offered  a  curious  paradox  both  to  school  and  lay 
officials.  On  the  one  hand,  school  responsibilities  have 
been  increased  abnormally  by  the  depression.  Attendance  has 
grown,  more  services  have  been  demanded,  and  the  general 
social  conditions  under  which  the  schools  have  operated  have 
been  made  much  more  difficult  because  of  unemployment  and 
its  attendant  perplexities.  At  the  same  time,  the  financial 
resources  of  the  local  communities  have  been  curtailed.  Such 
a  prevailing  condition  is  not  limited  to  Ohio:  it  is  ubiquitous. 

Like  other  states,  Ohio  is  completing  the  fourth  year  of 
the  financial  depression.  The  effects  have  been  cumulative. 
Local  sources  of  school  revenue  have  been  greatly  depreciated; 
school  funds  have  been  lost  in  bank  failures;  and  a  sizable 
sum  still  remains  in  banks  not  yet  liquidated;  tax  delinquencies 
have  reached  alarming  proportions;  bond  and  interest  pay¬ 
ments  have  been  defaulted;  and  teachers’  salaries  have  been 
reduced  and  in  many  of  the  financially  embarrassed  areas  have 
gone  unpaid  for  months.  The  distinction  between  state-aid 
and  non-state-aid  districts  has  become  an  artificial  one.  In 
general,  such  were  the  financial  conditions  faced  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly  of  Ohio  when  they 
convened  in  regular  session  in  January,  1933. 

Faced  by  these  perplexing  problems  the  Legislature  has 
devoted  considerable  time  and  energy  in  attempting  to  find  a 
solution.  Since  last  January  many  plans  of  financing  schools 
have  been  offered.  Some  have  been  rejected;  others  have 
been  enacted  into  law.  It  is  with  those  tax  and  distribution 
measures  which  have  become  a  part  of  the  statutes  that 
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concern  will  be  had  in  this  discussion.  These  include  that 
part  of  the  tax  on  intangibles  which  has  been  allocated  to 
public  schools,  the  tax  on  liquid  fuels  for  school  support,  and 
the  provisions  for  state  aid  to  weak  school  districts. 

The  new  intangible  tax  law  dedicates  a  percentage  of  the 
collections  on  certain  types  and  classes  of  intangible 
property  to  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state. 
The  taxation  base  and  the  methods  of  revenue  distribution 
for  the  year  1934  differ  materially  from  those  now  in  operation. 

The  intangible  bases  on  which  a  tax  is  levied  for  the  support 
of  common  schools  may  be  classified  under  annual  franchise 
taxes  on  insurance  companies  and  annual  taxes  levied  on  money 
and  investments.  Those  types  of  intangible  property  taxed 
under  Section  5414-9  of  the  General  Code  are  foreign  and 
domestic  insurance  companies.  An  annual  franchise  tax  on 
the  privilege  of  being  an  insurance  company  is  levied  at  the 
rate  of  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  on: 

(a)  the  capital  and  surplus  of  a  domestic  insurance  company  having  capital 
divided  into  shares  ...  or  the  surplus  of  a  domestic  insurance  company 
not  having  capital  divided  into  shares  ...  at  the  value  thereof  as  reported 
by  the  company  in  its  annual  statement  for  the  preceding  year  filed  with  and 
approved  by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  setting  forth  the  admitted  and 
non-admitted  assets  and  the  liabilities  of  the  company,  including  in  such 
liabilities, 

(i)  the  reserve  and  unearned  premium  liabilities  computed  as  provided 
by  law,  the  same  being  the  amount  of  debts  of  an  insurance  company  by 
reason  of  its  outstanding  policies  in  gross, 

(2)  amounts  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  dividends,  to  poMcy  holders, 
and  all  actual  liabilities  set  forth  in  the  annual  statement;  or 
(b)  eight  and  one-third  times  the  gross  amount  of  premiums  received  by  any 
such  domestic  insurance  company  from  policies  covering  risks  within  this 
state  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  after  making  the  deductions  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Section  5433'  of  the  General  Code  in  the  case  of  foreign  insurance 
companies,  whichever  basis  of  measurement  shall,  in  the  case  of  any  domestic 
insurance  company,  be  the  smaller.  The  objects  of  such  tax  are  those 
declared  in  Section  5414-19*  of  the  General  Code  to  which  only  the  same 
shall  be  applied. 

In  addition  to  the  intangible  tax  levied  on  foreign  and 
domestic  insurance  companies,  statutory  provision  is  made 

‘Tax  levied  only  on  that  part  of  the  business  transacted  within  the  state  under 
Sec.  5433- 

•Under  Sec.  5414-19  the  General  Code  provides  that  4  per  cent  of  the  collections 
shall  accrue  to  the  general  revenue  fund  and  96  per  cent  shall  accrue  to  the  "support 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  state.” 
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under  Section  5638-1  of  the  General  Code  to  impose  the  follow¬ 
ing  rates  of  tax  annually  on  other  kinds  of  intangible  property: 

1.  Investments,  5  per  cent  of  the  income  yield 

2.  Unproductive  investments,  two  mills  on  the  dollar 

3.  Deposits,  two  mills  on  the  dollar 

4.  Shares  in  and  capital  employed  by  financial  institutions,  two  mills 
on  the  dollar 

Shares  in  and  capital  employed  by  dealers  in  intangibles,  five  mills 
on  the  dollar 

6.  Moneys,  credits  and  all  other  taxable  intangibles  so  listed,  three  mills 
on  the  dollar 

These  sources  of  revenue  are  estimated  to  produce  approx¬ 
imately  $6  per  pupil,  for  the  year  1934  when  prorated  to  all 
school  districts  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  increases  in 
the  value  of  the  taxable  intangibles  allocated  to  this  distri¬ 
bution  will  augment  the  per-pupil  distributions.  One  other 
source  of  increase  in  this  revenue  measure  may  be  occasioned 
by  “unproductive  investments”  yielding  an  income  during 
the  ensuing  year.  Even  under  that  condition  5  per  cent  of 
the  income  yield  must  be  greater  than  2  mills  on  the  dollar 
or  the  revenue  will  be  less.  Appreciable  increases  in  school 
support  from  this  source  can  be  effected  only  by  an  upturn  in 
business.  Local  school  officials  should  not  become  over- 
optimistic  concerning  increases  in  the  tax  yield  from  intan¬ 
gibles  for  1934.  Many  of  the  types  and  classes  of  intangibles 
from  which  the  revenues  accrue  to  the  support  of  common 
schools  could  scarcely  appreciate  in  value  so  rapidly  that  a 
material  increase  in  the  amount  per  pupil  may  result. 

SOME  misunderstanding  appears  to  exist  in  the  minds  of 
local  school  and  lay  officials  as  to  the  funds  obtained  from 
the  taxable  intangibles.  The  contention  has  been  made  that 
the  school  money  arising  from  the  tax  on  intangibles  represents 
additional  money  to  defray  the  costs  of  current  school  opera¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  that  heretofore  enjoyed,  presuming  that  the 
money  accruing  from  the  intangible  tax  is  new  money. 

A  cursory  examination  of  the  sources  of  school  revenue  for 
the  years  1932  and  1933  should  dispel  this  assumption.  During 
the  school  year  1932-33,  the  public  schools  received  from  the 
tax  on  classified  intangibles  an  amount  equal  to  65  per  cent  of 
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the  distributable  share  of  the  intangible  tax  returned  to  the 
district  of  its  origin.  The  new  intangible  tax  law  changes 
the  distribution  base  for  1934  from  one  of  percentage  of  total 
distributable  collection  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
public-school  pupils  in  all  school  districts  of  the  state.  This 
method  provides  for  a  pro-rata  distribution  to  all  localities  of 
the  state.  The  accruing  revenues  represent  funds  heretofore 
used  in  the  support  of  public  schools,  hence  are  not  new 
moneys,  but  the  result  in  so  far  as  the  school  revenues  in  the 
local  district  for  1934  are  concerned  will  be  quite  different. 
Hitherto,  the  distributable  share  of  the  revenues  accruing 
from  taxable  intangibles  was  returned  to  the  district  of  origin. 
By  this  method  of  distribution  those  areas  of  the  state  in 
which  the  greater  share  of  intangibles  was  located  for  purposes 
of  taxation  likewise  received  the  major  proportion  of  the 
distribution.  By  the  new  plan  of  apportionment — on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  school  districts  for 
the  school  year  preceding — allocations  are  made  to  all  areas. 
No  taxable  intangibles  need  be  located  within  the  subdivision 
in  order  for  it  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  school  revenues. 

This  plan  of  appropriating  money  to  the  support  of  schools 
has  some  equalization  value.  The  merit,  however,  is  more 
incidental  than  purposeful.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  state-wide 
distribution  of  intangible  revenues  on  the  basis  of  average  daily 
attendance  was  actuated  by  motives  related  to  school  support. 
In  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  House  and  Senate  it  was 
contended  that  the  allocation  was  based  upon  the  theory  that 
the  classified  intangibles  dedicated  to  the  support  of  schools 
were  not  dependent  upon  a  locality  or  any  similarly  limited 
area  for  their  existence.  Such  being  the  case  the  revenues 
accruing  from  a  tax  levied  upon  such  classes  of  intangibles 
should  be  apportioned  to  all  communities  of  the  state.  In 
enacting  the  law  the  argument  was  advanced  that  the  type  of 
intangibles  taxed  for  schools  did  not  enjoy  situs,  hence  the 
money  arising  from  such  a  source  should  be  governed  by  the 
same  restriction.  For  this  reason,  it  seems  safe  to  assume 
that  such  equalization  as  may  occur  through  the  distribution 
of  the  revenue  from  intangibles  represents  the  incidental 
equalization  of  current  school  costs. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  the  urban  areas 
of  the  state,  with  but  few  exceptions,  may  expect  to  receive 
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less  school  money  from  the  tax  on  intangibles  during  the  year 
1934  than  they  did  in  1933.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  only 
“new  money”  from  this  source  received  by  local  school 
districts  will  accrue  to  those  areas  receiving  more  money 
from  the  average-daily-attendance  distribution  than  they  did 
from  65  per  cent  of  the  distributable  share.  Even  this  con¬ 
dition  will  only  be  valid  when  local  districts  are  considered 
individually.  If  the  state  as  a  whole  is  taken,  no  differences 
result  except  by  an  increase  in  the  taxable  values  of  intangi¬ 
bles  and  the  subsequent  increases  in  distributable  funds. 

The  intangibles  law  not  only  levies  a  tax  for  the  support 
of  the  common  schools  of  the  state,  but  it  also  makes 
provision  for  the  method  of  distributing  such  funds  as  may 
accrue  from  the  dedicated  tax  sources.  In  the  apportionment 
of  the  intangible  tax  revenues  the  director  of  education  is 
specifically  charged  with  certain  responsibilities.  Section 
54I4-19  of  the  General  Code  provides  that  the  funds  accruing 
from  the  classified  intangibles  taxed  under  Sections  5414-9 
and  5638-1  shall  be  paid  into  the  state  treasury  and 

ninety-six  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
of  the  state  and  shall  be  distributed  among  all  districts  in  the  state  (excepting 
county  school  districts)  in  proportion  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of 
school  pupils  therein,  as  provided  by  law. 

The  actual  apportionments  are  made  by  the  auditor  of 
state  upon  the  basis  of  the  average-daily-attendance  data 
certified  to  him  by  the  director  of  education,  who  is  required 
under  Section  54 14-21  to  furnish  these  data.  The  average- 
daily-attendance  figures  are  to  be  certified  as  follows: 

On  or  before  the  first  day  of  December,  annually,  the  director  of  educa¬ 
tion,  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  shall  from  the  reports  of  school 
statistics  furnished  to  him  by  the  boards  of  education  of  city  and  exempted 
village  school  districts,  and  from  the  abstracts  of  the  returns  of  school 
statistics  furnished  to  him  by  the  several  county  superintendents  of  schools 
in  the  state  determine  the  average  daily  attendance  of  school  pupils  for  the 
preceding  school  year  in  each  county  in  this  state  and  in  each  school  district 
and  part  of  school  district  in  each  county. 

On  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  February,  annually,  he  (the  director 
of  education)  shall  make  and  certify  to  the  auditor  of  state  a  statement 
showing  the  aggr^ate  average  daily  attendance  of  school  pupils  in  all  the 
school  districts  and  parts  of  districts,  combined,  in  each  county  in  this  state. 
At  the  same  time,  he  (the  director  of  education)  shall  make  and  certify  to 
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the  county  auditor  of  each  county,  in  the  state,  a  statement  showing  the 
average  daily  attendance  of  school  pupils  in  each  school  district  and  part  of 
district  in  such  county. 

A  specific  section  of  the  intangible  tax  law  applies  to 
the  computation  of  average  daily  attendance  in  those  school 
districts  located  part  in  one  county  and  part  in  another. 
Herein  exists  one  of  the  major  administrative  difficulties. 
Section  7787-1  of  the  General  Code  provides  that: 

The  reports  of  school  statistics  required  by  Section  7787  of  the  General 
Code  shall  also  show  the  average  daily  attendance  of  school  pupils  in  each 
school  district.  In  the  case  of  districts  situated  in  more  than  one  county, 
the  average  daily  attendance  of  school  pupils  in  each  part  of  such  district 
lying  in  each  county  shall  be  ascertained  by  taking  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  residing  in  such  parts  of  districts,  comparing  such  enrollment  with 
the  total  enrollment  of  pupils  in  the  entire  school  district,  and  applying  the 
proportion  thus  obtained  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  in  the 
whole  district. 

Those  familiar  with  the  prevailing  district  organization  in 
Ohio  may  readily  understand  the  difficulties  involved  in 
applying  this  section  of  the  law.  Many  of  the  city,  village, 
and  rural  school  districts  are  located  in  two  or  more  counties. 
Few,  if  any,  of  such  overlapping  districts  have  a  record  of 
the  county  of  residence  for  each  child  attending  the  schools. 
Moreover,  there  would  appear  to  be  no  specific  reason  why  the 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  overlapping  districts  should 
be  prorated  on  the  basis  of  the  pupils  enrolled  from  each 
county.  If  the  teacher  knew  the  county  in  which  the  pupil 
resided  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment  in  school,  her  record 
would  show  the  actual  data  on  the  attendance  of  the  pupil 
subsequent  to  his  enrollment. 

Even  though  the  law  states  that  the  average-daily- 
attendance  data  used  as  the  basis  of  distribution  shall  be 
for  the  school  year  next  preceding,  some  difficulty  is  involved 
in  using  these  figures.  Under  Section  54I4-22  the  distribu¬ 
tions  are  made  in  August  subsequent  to  the  certification  of 
average-daily-attendance  figures  in  the  February  next  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  attendance  figures  certified  in  February  are  for 
the  school  year  next  preceding,  but  the  apportionments  are 
not  made  until  in  August  after  the  average-daily-attendance 
figures  are  certified  in  February.  Meanwhile,  another  school 
year  has  elapsed. 
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The  intangible  tax  law  creates  a  new  fund  to  be  known 
as  the  “county  school  tax  fund.”  Upon  receipt  of  the 
certificates  of  attendance  the  auditor  of  state  authorizes  the 
treasurer  to  draw  his  warrants  for  payment  to  the  local  district. 
Section  54I4-22  provides  in  part  that 

the  treasurer  of  state  shall  pay  all  such  orders  out  of  the  undivided  taxes 
collected  under  this  chapter  and  then  in  his  custody.  The  county  auditor 
shall  pay  the  amount  of  such  order,  when  collected,  into  the  county  treasury 
where  the  same  shall  constitute  a  part  of  the  county  school  tax  fund  to  be 
distributed  according  to  law. 

Under  Section  5639  provision  is  made  for  a  “county  school 
tax  fund.”  This  fund  consists  of  the  residue  of  the  unclassified 
property-tax  fund  retained  within  the  county  and  allocated 
to  the  school  districts  under  Section  5639  together  with  the 
apportionments  made  under  Section  5414-22.  The  entire 
amount  of  this  fund  is  to  be  distributed  among  all  the  school 
districts  of  the  county  on  the  basis  of  the  same  average-daily- 
attendance  data  within  the  several  localities  as  have  been 
certified  to  the  auditor  of  state. 

The  second,  and  presumably  the  most  productive,  source 
of  state  revenue  for  the  support  of  public  schools  arises  from 
a  tax  levied  on  liquid  fuels.  As  defined  by  the  law: 

“Liquid  fuel”  includes  any  volatile  or  inflammable  liquid  by  whatever 
name  such  liquid  may  be  known  or  sold,  which  is  used  or  usable,  either 
alone  or  when  mixed  or  compounded,  for  the  purposes  of  generating  light, 
heat  or  power,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever;  and  without  prejudice  to 
the  generality  of  said  description,  includes  gasoline,  kerosene  and  all  other 
like  substances,  but  does  not  include  tar  or  petroleum  residue  oils  from  which 
gasoline  and  kerosene  have  been  extracted.* 

This  definition  provides  the  base  on  which  a  tax  is  levied 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  gallon.  Difficulties  have  arisen  as 
to  what  “liquid  fuels”  are  taxable.  It  is  the  opinion  of  some 
authorities  on  the  subject  that  all  liquid  fuels  are  taxed. 
Other  authorities  maintain,  however,  that  only  the  gasoline 
and  kerosene  resulting  from  “distillation”  are  taxable.  In 
either  event,  the  divergent  opinions  are  sufficiently  well 
founded  that  a  judicial  interpretation  may  be  necessary  before 
the  question  is  finally  settled. 

Those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  all  gasoline  and  kerosene 

*Acts  of  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly.  Amended  Substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  354, 
Sec.  I,  first  paragraph. 
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are  taxable,  base  their  contention  upon  the  intent  of  the  law. 
Presumably,  it  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax 
upon  all  gasoline,  kerosene,  or  any  other  volatile  or  inflammable 
liquid  used  for  any  purpose.  Even  though  the  authors  of  the 
law  did  not  employ  the  technical  chemical  terms  used  in  the 
production  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  it  was  their  intention  to 
tax  these  products  regardless  of  the  name  of  the  process  by 
which  they  were  produced. 

Those  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  only  the  gasoline 
and  kerosene  subject  to  a  tax  is  that  obtained  through  a  process 
of  distillation,  base  their  contention  upon  a  definition  of  the 
terms  used  in  the  law.  They  hold  that  the  exception  stated 
in  the  definition  of  liquid  fuels  excludes  all  fuels  oils  secured 
through  the  process  of  cracking.  They  maintain  that,  in  the 
production  of  gasoline  and  kerosene,  the  taxable  liquid  fuels 
include  only  those  products  obtained  by  distilling  crude 
petroleum.  Any  additional  liquid  fuels  obtained  from  tar  or 
petroleum  residue  depend  upon  the  manufacturing  process 
known  as  “cracking,”  hence  they  cannot  be  regarded  as 
products  extracted  from  crude  petroleum. 

These  divergent  opinions  of  the  tax  base  would  not  be 
germane  to  this  discussion  were  it  not  for  the  resulting  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  distributable  revenue.  If  all  gasoline  and  kerosene 
together  with  all  other  like  substances  are  taxable,  the  accruing 
revenue  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  $10,000,000  to 
$13,000,000  for  a  year’s  collection.  If  the  more  restricted 
definition  of  taxable  liquid  fuels  is  accepted  the  revenue  yield 
from  this  source  will  be  decreased  by  approximately  $1,000,000. 
By  the  most  generous  estimate,  this  tax  will  not  likely  produce 
more  than  $10  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  unless  the  sale  of  liquid  fuels  increases  per¬ 
ceptibly  during  the  time  this  law  remains  in  force. 

10CAL  school  officials  in  estimating  the  possible  amount  to 
j  be  received  by  their  district  from  the  proceeds  of  this  tax 
should  bear  in  mind  that  much  depends  upon  the  definition  of 
the  basis  of  distribution  and  prior  appropriations  already  made 
from  this  source  of  revenue.  It  is  apparent  that  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  on  these  points  as  well  as  on  the  tax  base. 

The  legislative  action  taken  by  the  Ninetieth  General 
Assembly  not  only  provided  for  the  levy  and  collection  of  a 
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tax  but  also  for  the  allocation  of  the  proceeds  when  collected.^ 

:  .  Section  2  of  the  act  states  that  the  proceeds  of  the  liquid-fuel 

:  tax  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  aifording  the  advantages 

;  of  a  free  education  to  all  the  youth  of  the  state.  In  addition, 

:  the  expense  of  administering  the  act  is  to  be  paid  from  the 

I  tax  when  collected.  Presumably  both  the  costs  of  the  col¬ 

lection  and  of  the  distribution  are  to  be  set  aside  from  the 
total  collection  of  the  liquid-fuel  tax. 

The  first  call  on  the  net  collection  of  this  tax  while  in 
I  operation  is  dedicated  to  certain  items  included  in  the  biennial 
appropriation  bill.®  A  total  of  $1,332,197  is  set  aside  for 
vocational  education  ($428,217);  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
($83,466);  and  for  the  education  of  the  deaf,  blind,  and  crippled 
children  ($820,514). 

After  these  dedicated  amounts  plus  the  necessary  admin¬ 
istrative  costs  are  deducted  from  the  liquid-fuel  tax  collection 
the  balance  of  the  collection  accrues  to  “the  state  public- 
school  fund.”  Under  Section  18,  this  fund 

shall  be  apportioned  to  each  school  district  of  the  state  on  the  basis  of  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  schools  thereof  during  the  next  school  year  preceding 
such  apportionment  as  determined  by  the  director  of  education. 

I  On  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  December  each  year  the  director  of 

I  education  shall  certify  to  the  auditor  of  state  the  average  daily  attendance 

i  in  each  school  district  for  the  next  preceding  school  year.  On  the  basis  of 

these  data  the  auditor  of  state  shall  apportion  the  said  fund  quarterly  each 
year  and  as  of  the  last  day  of  March,  June,  September,  and  December,  to 
the  several  school  districts  of  the  state  and  shall  issue  his  warrant  on  the 
treasurer  of  state  in  favor  of  each  district  for  the  amount  due  and  the  treasurer 
of  state  shall  forthwith  pay  the  same  to  the  designated  districts.® 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  average-daily-attendance 
/  data  upon  which  distributions  of  the  liquid-fuel  tax  are  made 
are  to  be  “determined  by  the  director  of  education.”  If  the 
average  daily  attendance  credited  to  a  school  district  includes 
not  only  the  regular  twelve  grades  but  also  kindergarten, 
vocational,  continuation,  part-time,  summer  school,  post¬ 
graduate,  and  evening-class  attendance,  one  distribution  base 
I  shall  be  used.  If  only  the  attendance  in  regular  day  school — 
Grades  I  to  XII,  inclusive — is  employed,  the  per-pupil  dis- 
{  tribution  will  be  materially  different. 

I  *Acts  oj  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly.  Amended  Substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  354 

*Acts  oj  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly.  House  Bill  No.  699,  p.  115. 

*Sec.  18,  second  paragraph  of  the  act. 
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After  the  regular  session  of  the  Ninetieth  General  Assem¬ 
bly  had  adjourned,  the  Attorney-General  unofficially  ruled 
that  the  revenues  accruing  from  the  taxes  for  schools  levied 
on  intangibles  and  liquid  fuels  had  not  been  appropriated 
to  the  specified  purpose.  It  was  his  contention  that  the  tax 
measures  enacted^  merely  provided  sources  of  revenue  and 
methods  of  distribution. 

As  a  result  of  this  opinion,  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly 
in  extraordinary  session  introduced  and  passed  a  bill*  appro¬ 
priating  the  revenues  already  provided  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  levied.  This  action  makes  the  money 
secured  from  these  tax  sources  available  for  school  support 
the  first  distribution  of  which  shall  be  made  as  of  December 

3h  1933- 

During  the  regular  and  extraordinary  sessions  of  the 
Ninetieth  General  Assembly  a  great  amount  of  time  has 
been  spent  discussing  the  problem  of  tax  relief.  Many  of  the 
taxpayers  who  are  bearing  the  costs  of  governmental  functions 
had  hoped  for  some  reduction  in  tax  burden  on  real  property 
through  legislative  action.  Such  persons  as  entertained  that 
hope  were  disappointed.  At  least  no  form  of  a  replacement  tax 
was  enacted.  Nor  was  any  legislative  action  taken  whereby 
the  constitutional  tax  limitation  (15  mills)  could  be  reduced. 

The  tax  measures  enacted  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
do  not  carry  a  provision  for  tax  relief.®  Local  school  officials 
may  reduce  the  tax  rate  within  their  district,  but  there  is  no 
statutory  provision  whereby  they  are  required  or  authorized  to 
make  any  reduction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  local  tax  levies  will 
be  reduced  where  possible,  but  each  taxpayer  and  member  of 
the  General  Assembly  must  remember  that  the  entire  matter  is 
a  discretionary  power  of  local  officials.  The  plenary  authority 
for  any  tax  reduction  is  vested  in  local  officials,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  laws  whereby  such  action  is  required. 

It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  majority  of  school 
districts  levies  will  not  be  lessened  materially.  All  possible 
revenues  are  necessary  to  maintain  schools  on  even  a  retrenched 
program.  The  amount  of  money  accruing  from  the  liquid-fuel 
tax  would  produce  slightly  more  than  one  mill  if  applied  in 

^Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  30  and  Amended  Substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  354. 
•Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  *9. 

•Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  30  and  Amended  Substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  354. 
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full  to  tax  relief  in  all  districts  in  the  state.  Moreover,  if 
the  entire  collections  accruing  from  the  liquid-fuel  tax  were 
applied  to  the  reductions  in  duplicates  already  made  in  the 
state,  it  would  be  approximately  ^3,000,000  less  than  the 
deficit  in  local  tax  revenues.  Viewed  from  the  probable 
outcome  and  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  the  distributable 
proceeds  of  the  liquid-fuel  tax  represent  new  money  in  every 
school  district  of  the  state  except  in  those  already  receiving 
state  aid.  In  the  last  analysis  such  money  as  may  be  allocated 
must  be  regarded  from  a  legal  point  of  view  as  an  asset  in 
addition  to  those  on  which  the  school  district  operated  during 
the  preceding  school  year. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  by  representatives  from 
some  of  the  more  populous,  as  well  as  the  rural,  areas  that  tax 
relief  was  being  given  through  reductions  in  the  tax  duplicate. 
This  type  of  relief  applies  only  to  levies  for  current  operating 
expense.  Levies  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  in  taxing 
districts  having  reduced  duplicates  increase  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  decrease  in  the  tax  duplicate  by  which  such  obligations 
are  secured.  Consequently,  much  of  the  tax  relief  arising 
from  this  source  represents  a  “false  reduction.”  One  of  the 
major  difficulties  resulting  from  reduced  tax  duplicates  has 
been  the  default  of  bond  and  interest  payments  due.  Such 
a  financial  condition  tends  to  imperil  the  credit  of  the  district 
concerned. 

In  some  localities  a  definite  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
county  auditor  to  force  local  school  subdivisions  to  reflect  in 
tax  relief  the  money  accruing  from  the  tax  on  liquid  fuels. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  law  levying  the  tax  or  the  one 
appropriating  the  revenue  to  school  support  which  would 
indicate  that  such  action  should  be  taken,  but  the  entire 
control  and  management  of  such  problems  rests  with  local 
school  and  tax  officials.  Such  decisions  as  may  be  made 
regarding  the  inclusion  of  such  revenues  as  tax  relief  within 
the  constitutional  limitation  of  15  mills  must  be  made  by 
local  authorities  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  tax  levied  under 
the  authority  of  Amended  Substitute  Senate  Bill  No.  354  was 
enacted  by  the  Ninetieth  General  Assembly  ‘  ‘  for  the  purpose 
of  affording  the  advantages  of  a  free  education  to  the  youth 
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of  the  State.”  A  district  may  expend  the  money  received  from 
this  source  for  any  purpose.  The  law  makes  no  specific 
provision  regarding  the  type  of  expenditures  for  which  such 
revenues  may  be  used.  If  applied  as  tax  relief  within  the 
15-mill  limitation,  it  would  appear  that  the  revenues  should 
be  credited  toward  the  levy  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service 
as  well  as  current  operating  expenses. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  law  which  would  indicate  that  it 
was  the  legislative  intention  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  the 
liquid-fuel  tax  to  reduce  the  school  levies  of  the  separate 
districts.  The  act  appropriating  the  money  to  school  support 
would  lead  one  to  believ^e  that  it  was  not  the  legislative  intent 
to  reflect  these  revenues  in  tax  relief.  Section  4,  paragraph 
two  of  Amended  Senate  Bill  No.  29  sets  fourth  the  following 
emergency: 

The  revenues  to  be  derived  from  the  collection  of  taxes  in  the  local 
school  districts  during  the  year  1933  and  1934  are  wholly  insufficient  to 
provide  for  the  essential  operation  of  the  schools  thus  depriving  the  youth 
of  the  state  of  the  educational  advantages  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
constitution  of  the  state  and  the  laws  enacted  thereunder. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  emergency 
clause  in  the  act  appropriating  the  liquid-fuel-tax  revenues 
would  appear  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  utilize  such  funds  as 
tax  relief.  Moreover,  one  would  seem  justified  in  assuming 
that  the  liquid-fuel  revenues  were  intended  to  be  funds  in 
addition  to  those  levied  for  school  support  on  the  general  and 
classified  property  lists  of  the  district.  (Vol.  Xll,  No.  7] 


The  Pupil’s  Reponse  to  Radio 
French  Lessons 

Bjy  F.  H.  LUMLEY 

IN  A  previous  issue  I  mentioned  one  or  two  of  the  difficulties 
which  must  be  surmounted  in  broadcasting  French  les¬ 
sons. ^  I  also  attempted  to  evaluate  the  WOSU  radio 
French  lessons  from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher  using  them. 

*"  Le  Radio  Parle  FranQais”  Educational  Research  Bulletin,  XI  (February  3, 
1932)1  PP-  66-69. 
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Equally  important  are  the  opinions  of  the  pupils  themselves. 
An  attempt  to  obtain  this  pupil  response  was  made  by  obtain¬ 
ing  filled-out  report  forms  from  both  first-  and  second-year 
French  students.  In  regard  to  pupil  appraisal  of  the  radio 
course,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that,  as  given  last  year,  the  radio 
lessons  were  more  suitable  for  second-year  French  pupils  than 
for  those  taking  elementary  French. 

As  a  special  feature  the  same  French  lesson  was  given  in 
the  morning  and  again  in  the  eveninc;.  This  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  hear  the  lesson  over  again,  and 
to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  certain  words  about  which  they 
might  have  been  doubtful.  Unfortunately,  the  number  of 
pupils  listening  to  both  morning  and  evening  lessons  was  quite 
small — 6  per  cent,  in  fact. 

In  all  cases,  pupils  either  used  books  while  listening  to  the 
radio  lesson  or  had  the  material  placed  on  the  board  so  that 
they  could  read  it.  It  is  probably  essential  that  pupils  be 
furnished  with  visual  material  during  the  radio  lesson.  The 
book  enables  them  to  make  the  association  between  the 
printed  word  and  the  sound,  and  it  also  serves  the  further 
purpose  of  keeping  the  pupils’  eyes  occupied. 

ONE  consideration  which  sometimes  may  be  of  major 
importance  is  the  rate  at  which  material  is  presented 
over  the  radio.  Almost  universally  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
speech  has  been  used  in  broadcasts  intended  for  the  school. 
Radio  presentation  in  a  foreign  language  seems  to  demand 
special  attention  to  this  matter.  Therefore,  it  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  even  some  members  of  second-year  French 
classes  judged  the  rate  of  speech  of  the  French  professor  as  a 
trifle  too  fast.  In  no  case  did  any  pupil  suggest  that  the  rate 
was  too  slow.  Speed  in  pronunciation  is,  of  course,  not  the 
sole  item  which  will  cause  pupils  to  think  that  the  lesson  is 
being  spoken  too  rapidly.  The  difficulty  of  the  words  involved 
is  a  tremendous  factor,  as  anyone  knows  who  will  compare  his 
impression  of  the  speed  of  a  French  conversation  before  and 
after  learning  the  language. 

All  of  the  pupils  repeated  the  sentences  and  phrases 
aloud  during  the  time  which  Professor  Foure  allotted  for  this 
activity.  In  doing  this,  practically  all  of  the  pupils  reported 
that  they  read  the  sentences  from  their  books  as  they  pro- 
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nounced  the  words.  Naturally,  quite  a  different  situation 
would  exist  if  the  pupils  did  not  have  books,  but  repeated  the 
sentences,  having  only  their  own  memories  as  guides.  In  this 
case  the  radio  teacher  would  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
many  words  pupils  could  repeat  from  memory,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way.  What  is  the  memory  span  of  the  pupil  for  French 
words?  If  we  may  take  the  pupils’  opinions  for  this,  and  such 
judgments  are  admittedly  unreliable,  the  memory  span  would 
amount  to  about  six  or  seven  words  for  pupils  at  about  the 
end  of  their  first  year. 

Even  with  books  and  help  from  the  teacher,  some  of  the 
pupils  found  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  time  to 
repeat  the  sentences,  or  that  they  were  not  able  to  say  the 
sentences  rapidly  enough.  The  radio  teacher  must  allow  for 
this,  and  should,  if  possible,  control  the  time  allotted  for 
repetition  by  having  one  or  two  pupils  in  the  studios  repeat 
the  sentences  either  silently  or  aloud.  Over  half  of  the  pupils 
said  that  sometimes  they  did  not  have  enough  time  to  repeat 
all  the  words;  only  5  per  cent  said  that  they  always  had 
enough  time  to  repeat  the  sentences.  In  this  same  con¬ 
nection,  there  was  an  overwhelming  opinion  that  some  of  the 
sentences  were  too  long  to  repeat. 

Repetition  has  at  times  been  thought  to  be  the  essence  of 
learning.  Certainly,  practice  has  a  function  which  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  repetition  of  sentences  is  important,  and  con¬ 
tinued  repetition  of  individual  words  is  probably  necessary. 
Whether  this  is  to  be  achieved  by  having  the  pupils  continue 
pronouncing  over  and  over  the  same  sentences  or  phrases,  or 
by'giving  them  the  words  in  varied  sentence  arrangements,  is 
a  question  that  remains  to  be  answered.  As  to  the  number  of 
times  pupils  wanted  the  radio  teacher  to  repeat  sentences — 
they  stated,  either  from  habit  or  conviction,  that  two  pres¬ 
entations  of  each  French  sentence  were  sufficient. 

^  In  presenting  radio  foreign-language  lessons,  and  especially 
those  intended  for  school  use,  the  type  of  material  to  be 
given  merits  careful  thought.  Should  the  radio  teacher  give  a 
lesson  which  is  complete  with  grammar  explanations,  questions 
and  answers,  discussion  of  idiomatic  forms,  and  dictation? 
There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  classroom  teachers  that  gram¬ 
mar  is  not  a  necessary  or  desirable  component  of  a  radio 
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lesson.  The  most  decided  opinion  from  the  pupils  concerned 
the  questions  and  answers.  Most  of  the  classes  thought  that 
if  any  part  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  omitted,  this  part  might 
best  be  left  out.  Perhaps  pupils  feel  that  radio  is  not  an 
instrument  which  can  perform  such  an  intimate  function  of 
teaching  as  that  of  question  and  answer. 

Conversation,  as  in  plays,  was  the  principal  subject- 
matter  given  in  the  French  course  last  year.  The  pupils  were 
asked  whether  they  liked  this  type  of  material,  or  whether 
they  would  prefer  descriptions,  as  in  talks  about  France,  or 
narration,  as  in  stories.  The  majority  of  the  pupils  indicated 
their  preference  for  plays.  Hardly  any  of  them  cared  to  change 
to  descriptions,  as  in  talks  about  the  country  and  people. 
This,  however,  does  not  quite  agree  with  several  suggestions 
which  were  made  elsewhere  by  the  pupils.  These  suggestions 
were  to  the  effect  that  information  about  the  life  and  customs 
of  foreign  peoples  would  be  welcome  in  a  broadcast  lesson. 
Quite  a  few  pupils  thought  that  narration  or  stories  would  be 
suitable  for  foreign-language  broadcasts.  Probably  it  is  wise 
to  alternate  the  types  of  material,  presenting  narration,  con¬ 
versation,  and  occasionally  descriptions. 

Methods  of  radio  presentation  are  still  being  debated. 

In  one  radio  station,  the  teacher  delivers  the  foreign- 
language  lesson  by  himself;  in  another,  he  brings  a  class  to  the 
studio  and  has  them  answer  questions;  and  in  a  third,  the 
foreign-language  teacher  talks  with  an  American  who  is  learn¬ 
ing  the  language.  The  method  of  having  the  radio  speaker 
and  some  other  person  talking  together  in  a  foreign  language 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  pupils  reporting  in  this  study.  They 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  such  a  method,  however, 
except  when  several  people  took  part  in  the  French  plays. 
Again  and  again  in  the  spontaneous  comments  of  the  pupils, 
the  desire  to  have  an  American  pupil  participate  in  the  broad¬ 
cast  was  expressed.  Having  an  American  pupil  in  the  studio 
is  probably  popular  with  the  listener  because  it  is  similar  to 
the  classroom  situation.  Also,  the  American  pupil  in  the 
studio  is  bound  to  make  mistakes  in  French  pronunciation, 
and  mistakes  are  reassuring  to  those  who  are  listening.  How¬ 
ever  important  these  psychological  factors  may  be,  there  is 
some  question  as  to  the  wisdom  of  introducing  ten  minutes 
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of  bad  or  poor  French  pronunciation  into  a  broadcast  lesson. 
The  purpose  of  the  foreign-language  broadcast  is  to  present 
French  pronunciation  in  as  nearly  perfect  form  as  possible. 

Besides  the  answers  to  questions  on  the  report  form, 
pupils  expressed  themselves  freely  in  giving  suggestions. 
One  suggestion  was  made  that  the  parts  in  the  plays  be  taken 
by  students.  Here  again,  one  of  the  major  assets  of  the 
broadcast  lesson  would  be  lost,  although  occasionally  such 
a  method  may  be  a  motivating  factor  to  those  listening. 
Some  interesting  suggestions  came  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  translation.  Some  pupils  requested  that  an  Eng¬ 
lish  synopsis  or  summary  of  the  lesson  should  be  given. 
Others  thought  that  translation  of  the  sentences  should  follow 
immediately  after  giving  the  French.  Oral  translation  is,  it 
must  be  noted,  opposed  to  certain  modern  methods  of  language 
teaching.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  consists  in 
making  the  French  material  so  simple,  in  so  far  as  vocabulary 
and  sentence  structure  are  concerned,  that  the  meaning  is 
forced  upon  the  pupil.  Simplicity  of  vocabulary  and  sentence 
structure  should  not  be  confused  with  simplicity  in  ideas  or 
thought.  A  little  sophistication  in  the  matter  of  content  or 
plot  is  needed  to  maintain  the  interest  of  high-school  students. 
That  can  be  managed,  I  think,  without  unnecessarily  com¬ 
plicating  the  sentence  form  and  vocabulary;  ‘Treasure  Island 
has  been  re-written  using  a  stated  maximum  number  of  words. 

The  comments  of  pupils  may  be  of  special  interest  to  those 
persons  whose  concern  is  the  teaching  of  foreign  language 
over  the  radio.  For  the  teacher  who  desires  to  use  radio 
foreign-language  lessons,  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
made.  The  teacher  must  help  the  pupils  by  seeing  that  they 
know  the  meaning  of  most  of  the  words  contained  in  the 
broadcast  lesson.  She  should  help  the  pupils  repeat  the 
French  phrases,  and  gradually  help  them  to  become  inde¬ 
pendent  of  her  in  this  regard.  She  should  give  some  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  the  pupils  to  practice  the  pronunciation  of  the  words 
which  they  have  heard  in  the  broadcast  lesson.  Finally,  she 
should  discover  what  differences  there  are  between  her  pro¬ 
nunciation  and  that  of  the  radio  teacher,  and  find  out  whether 
these  are  unimportant  personal  differences  or  fundamental 
differences  in  speech  pronunciation.  In  either  case,  she  should 
decide  for  the  pupils  which  authority  they  are  to  accept. 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


Diagnosis  in  Reading 


WHENEVER  a  Bulletin  is  nearing  completion  and  the 
Editor  is  busy,  the  Assistant  Editor,  gory  with 
editorial  red  ink  and  grimy  with  printer’s  dust,  has 
to  adopt  a  new  role  and  think  of  some  important  topic  about 
which  to  write  wisely.  In  a  frantic  search  among  the  Sep¬ 
tember  magazines  for  inspiration,  the  number  of  articles  on 
reading  was  impressive.  Perhaps  rather  than  writing  wisely 
the  Assistant  Editor  may  call  for  help— Who  knows  a  diag¬ 
nostic  reading  test? 

During  the  past  year  more  than  twenty  children  with 
serious  reading  handicaps  have  been  tutored  under  the  direction 
of  the  writer.  The  determination  of  each  child’s  difficulties 
has  included  an  intelligence  test,  performance  tests,  a  school 
achievement  test,  several  reading  tests,  and  tests  of  sight, 
hearing,  and  health  when  necessary.  No  reading  test  with 
which  the  writer  is  familiar  will  yield  measures  of  the  essential 
difficulties  with  which  we  have  had  to  cope.  Incidentally, 
several  of  the  patients  have  recovered,  and  all  are  on  the  way 
to  recovery. 

Perhaps  before  going  further  it  should  be  said  that  these 
children,  with  the  exception  of  two  second-grade  boys  and  one 
seventh-grade  boy,  were  all  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades.  None  of  them  could  read  beyond  the  third-grade 
level  according  to  their  scores  on  standardized  reading  tests, 
and  none  of  them  should  have  been  accepted  as  third-grade 
readers  because  each  of  them  was  almost  destitute  of  words 
which  he  could  recognize  at  sight.  No  one  of  them  had  any 
respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  author’s  way  of  expressing  his 
idea:  any  word,  whether  it  fitted  the  context  or  not,  was  all 
right  if  the  examiner  raised  no  objection. 

What  items  are  essential  in  a  diagnosis  of  a  child’s  reading 
difficulties?  Perhaps  the  writer’s  complete  dissatisfaction  with 
present  standardized  tests  as  diagnostic  instruments  in  reading 
may  be  because  the  facts  wanted  cannot  be  measured,  perhaps 
their  presence  can  only  be  inferred,  their  extent  only  estimated. 
What  are  the  facts  about  a  child’s  reading  which  are 
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essential  to  a  judgment  of  its  proficiency  for  his  age,  his  ability, 
and  his  interests?  The  first  is  some  measure  of  his  familiarity 
and  reliability  in  recognizing  common  words.  The  way  it  was 
put  to  these  children  was:  There  are  many  words  which  you 
should  know  as  well  as  I  do,  which  you  always  know  when  you 
see  them.  It  worked,  for  even  the  seventh-grade  boy  read  prim¬ 
ers,  not  one  but  four  of  them,  because  stories  with  these  common 
words  in  simple  contexts  are  hard  to  find.  Second,  Does  he 
realize  that  the  words  in  the  book  he  is  reading  say  something 
which  should  always  be  read  the  same  by  each  one  who  reads 
it?  In  other  words.  Does  he  respect  the  integrity  of  the 
author’s  expression  of  his  ideas?  Does  he  realize  that  if  his 
reading  does  not  sound  sensible  he,  not  the  book,  is  at  fault? 
Third,  Does  he  have  a  sensible,  usable  way  of  attacking  new 
words?  Fourth,  Does  he,  when  confronted  by  an  unfamiliar 
word,  depend  in  part  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  to  give 
a  clue  to  the  unknown  word?  Fifth,  Does  he  realize  the 
omnipresence  of  meaning  in  reading? 

Perhaps  with  reading  difficulties  in  higher  grades  these 
five  questions  are  not  fundamental.  From  the  writer’s  some¬ 
what  limited  experience  it  would  seem,  however,  that  if  one 
or  more  of  these  problems  does  not  block  the  way,  the  problem 
is  not  fundamentally  a  reading  problem.  T  H  M 


The  Exercise  Book  in  High  School  Biology  constructed  by 
J.  Glenn  Blaisdell  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
World  Book  Company.  It  is  designed  for  use  as  a  laboratory 
work  book  in  helping  students  to  reach  one  of  the  important 
objectives  of  teaching,  the  acquisition  of  information.  It 
provides  but  little  practice  in  applying  biological  principles,  in 
understanding  problem  situations,  or  in  drawing  reasonable 
inferences  from  experimental  data  except  in  so  far  as  these 
objectives  are  brought  out  in  the  individual  projects  in 
laboratory  and  field  work.  The  8o  individual  projects  are 
arranged  in  a  seasonal  classification  so  that  topics  appropriate 
for  the  season  of  the  year  can  be  chosen  to  carry  out. 

The  work  book  was  tried  out  in  the  classroom,  but  no  data 
were  given  about  its  effectiveness  in  helping  students  to  achieve 
the  important  objectives  of  high-school  biology  teaching. 


READINGS 


VoTAw,  David  F.  “The  Influence  of  the  State  on  Public  School  Plant 
Facilities,”  California  ^arterly  of  Secondary  Education,  VIII  (April,  1933), 
pp.  250-56. 

The  author  traces  the  transition  from  complete  local  control  to  the 
varying  degrees  of  centralization  now  found  among  the  states.  He  sketches 
briefly  some  of  the  pertinent  influences  in  this  transition.  Between  1900  and 
1915  the  number  of  laws  bearing  on  the  school  plant  increased  300  per  cent, 
while  between  1900  and  1930  the  increase  was  500  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  many  court  decisions  favorable  to  state  control  have  been 
rendered.  The  writer  summarizes  the  general  principles  for  control  of 
school-plant  facilities  among  which  are:  the  tendency  to  legislate  control, 
stimulation  of  community  interest  by  means  of  state  subsidies,  and  provisions 
for  school-plant  services  and  surveys  in  state  universities  and  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education. 

Baldwin,  Roger  N.  “Education  for  the  Status  Quo,”  Progressive  Educa¬ 
tion,  X  (April,  1933),  pp.  194-98. 

This  article  merits  careful  study  by  teachers  and  administrators.  Is  it 
true  as  this  article  states  that: 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  without  question  that  the  public  schools  have  been 
handed  over  to  the  keeping  of  the  militant  defenders  of  the  status  quo,  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  the  American  Legion,  The  Fundamentalists,  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  the  War  Department.  Look  at  the  twelve-year  record!  Compulsory 
patriotic  rites  and  flag  saluting  by  law  in  most  states;  compulsory  reading  of  the 
Protestant  Bible  in  eighteen  states,  contrary  to  the  provision  for  the  separation  of 
church  and  state;  compulsory  teaching  of  the  Constitution  by  prescribed  routine; 
making  a  crime  of  the  teaching  of  evolution  in  three  states;  special  oaths  of  loyalty 
for  teachers  not  required  of  other  public  servants  in  ten  states;  loyalty  oaths  required 
of  students  as  a  condition  of  graduation  in  many  cities;  history  textbooks  revised 
under  pressure  to  conform  to  prejudice;  restriction  or  ban  on  teachers’  unions  affiliated 
with  the  labor  movement;  laws  protecting  tenure  beaten  or  emasculated;  compulsory 
military  training  in  both  colleges  and  high  schools,  with  inevitable  pressure  on  students 
and  teachers  by  the  military  mind. 

Patton,  Lucille.  “When  These  Young  Bankers  Grow  Up!”  Progressive 
Education,  X  (May,  1933),  pp.  256-60. 

Sixth-graders  are  given  direct  experience  with  banking  through  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  school  bank.  The  Milwaukee  system,  fortunately,  does  not 
emphasize  the  competition  between  rooms  in  order  to  obtain  highest  savings, 
but  rather  it  aims  to  give  an  insight  into  our  complex  banking  structure. 
One  can  only  hope  that  all  high  schools  would  do  as  well  in  teaching  as 
difficult  a  subject  as  apparently  has  been  done  in  a  sixth-grade  class. 

French,  Will.  “Curriculum  Practice  in  High  School,”  School  Executives 
Magazine,  XII  (August,  1933),  pp.  387-89. 

Evidence  of  advanced  curriculum  practice  was  sought  through  informa¬ 
tion  furnished  by  22  city  school  systems  which  had  been  listed  by  ten  leaders 
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in  secondary  education  as  the  ones  in  which  “progressive  and  forward- 
looking  curriculum  work  is  being  projected.”  The  author  reports  little 
evidence  of  real  advance  in  curriculum  practice  in  high  schools,  especially 
as  compared  with  that  found  in  some  of  the  better  elementary  schools. 

PicKFORD,  R.  W.  “The  Tendency  towards  Synthesis  in  Reading,”  British 
"Journal  of  Psychology,  XXI\',  Part  i  (July,  1933),  pp.  50-66. 

A  paragraph  containing  two  disconnected  selections  was  given  to  several 
persons  to  read.  It  was  found  that  several  of  the  readers  were  unconscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  parts  did  not  belong  together,  although  they  noticed 
that  they  had  difficulty  in  understanding  the  passage.  Other  readers 
specifically  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  passage  was  disjoined,  but 
attempted  to  rationalize  the  occurrence.  The  experimenters  conclude  that 
in  reading  passages  we  usually  attempt  to  synthesize  the  materials.  They 
ascribe  a  role  in  the  prevention  of  this  synthesis  to  the  ordinary  paragraph 
markings  used  to  break  up  reading  matter. 

Dutton,  M.  B.,  and  Traill,  P.  M.  “A  Repetition  of  Rubin’s  Figure- 
Ground  Experiment,”  British  Journal  of  Psychology,  XXIII,  Part  4 
(April,  1933),  pp.  389-400. 

A  problem  of  importance  in  constructing  and  giving  tests  is  this:  What 
is  the  effect  of  changing  the  conditions  under  which  learning  took  place  to 
others  when  the  test  is  given?  In  this  experiment,  reversible  figures  were 
shown.  Recognition  for  these  figures  was  tested  when  the  subject  saw  them 
as  he  had  seen  them  the  first  time,  and  also  when  he  saw  them  in  the  reversed 
form.  The  results  point  to  easier  recognition  in  the  first  case,  but  are  not 
altogether  clear. 


Books  to  Read 

Kinneman,  John  Society  and  Education.  New  York:  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1932.  xii-h558  pp. 

Kulp,  Daniel  H.  Educational  Sociology.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company,  1932.  xvi-l-591  pp.  (Longmans’  Social  Science  Series) 
Educational  sociology,  though  scarcely  out  of  its  swaddling  clothes  as  a 
serious  academic  discipline,  is  on  the  way  toward  accumulating  an  extensive 
literature  of  one  kind  or  another.  The  need  for  a  critical  synthesis  of  this 
material  is.  obvious  to  anyone  who  had  attempted  to  lead  a  class  through 
the  present  maze  of  points  of  view,  problems,  and  proposed  panaceas  which 
somehow  pass  muster  under  the  title.  Hence,  new  textbooks  are  always 
welcomed,  on  the  assumption  that  each  may  organize  the  real  advances 
made  thus  far. 

Mr.  Kinneman  writes  from  a  broad  historical  and  philosophical  view¬ 
point.  He  is  interested  in  “a  scientific  approach  to  a  social  philosophy 
of  education.”  His  conviction  is  that  formal  education  should  be  tied  in 
more  closely  to  social  organization  and  social  change.  After  seventy-five 
pages  of  background  data  on  sociology,  education,  philosophy,  and  science, 
he  discusses  group  life  in  a  democracy,  man’s  efforts  to  control  his  environ¬ 
ment,  the  transmission  of  the  social  heritage,  the  nature  and  importance  of 
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social  groups,  an  account  of  our  institutional  set-up,  and  a  concluding  section 
on  “the  wise  use  of  leisure  time."  Though  the  volume  covers  a  wide  range 
of  material,  it  blazes  no  new  trails,  overlooks  much  of  importance,  and  is 
likely  to  prove  dry  reading  to  many. 

Mr.  Kulp  has  done  what  is  perhaps  a  more  distinctive  piece  of  work. 
Regardless  of  how  the  educator  may  fare,  the  sociologist  will  find  himself 
much  at  home  in  these  pages.  The  school  is  conceived  as  a  social  institution 
with  a  cultural  history.  Personality  and  human  nature  are  envisioned  as 
products  of  education.  Social  interaction,  inside  school  and  out,  is  analyzed 
in  detail,  and  a  familiar  list  of  social  problems  is  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  educational  policy-making.  The  final  section  presents  a  concise  summary 
of  the  methods  and  history  of  sociology. 

On  the  whole,  the  author  is  to  be  complimented  on  his  ability  to  digest 
and  apply  the  gist  of  modern  sociology  to  educational  agencies,  processes, 
and  aims.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  in  so  doing  he  draws  more  heavily 
on  Park  and  Burgess  than  he  realizes,  particularly  in  treating  collective 
behavior  and  public  opinion.  Aside  from  a  few  slips  in  definition  and  some 
word-coining  and  alleged  “equations,”  which  are  far  from  clear,  the  book 
is  well  written,  closely  argued,  and  sound.  It  is  decidedly  valuable  as  a 
textbook,  assuming  one  is  sold  on  the  approach  set  forth.  No  educational 
sociologist  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

Llovd  Allen  Cook. 

Ruediger,  William  Carl.  Teaching  Procedures.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1932.  xvi-l-472  pp. 

As  the  title  implies,  this  book  deals  with  the  practical  aspects  of  education 
although  the  discussion  often  takes  one  into  questions  of  educational  founda¬ 
tion.  The  dominating  note  is,  according  to  the  author,  the  direct  attack 
in  teaching.  Under  this  general  principle  he  advocates  a  functional  treat¬ 
ment  of  subject-matter,  personal  experience  as  a  basis  for  learning,  the 
Morrison  “unit”  organization,  his  mastery  technique,  the  activity  program, 
and  other  current  movements.  While  these  many  phases  of  the  complex 
educational  program  have  a  certain  similarity,  the  book  seems  to  lack  a  fun¬ 
damental  unity.  One  senses  a  need  for  a  more  definitely  integrating  theme. 

The  book  contains  much  wholesome  advice.  Experience,  wide  reading, 
and  much  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  author  has  given  it  a  mature  quality. 
It  does,  however,  show  little  influence  of  the  more  recent  findings  in  biology 
and  psychology  which  have  given  us  the  organismic  concept  of  the  individual 
with  its  large  train  of  implications  for  objectives,  content,  and  method  in 
education.  In  it  is  much  that  is  helpful  but  nothing  that  is  startling. 

O.  G.^Brim 

Doxsee,  Herald  M.  A  Practical  Teacher  of  Public  Speaking.  New  York: 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1932.  xv-l-248  pp. 

This  textbook  works  on  the  theory  that  he  who  delivers  a  speech  eflFec- 
tively  becomes  ipso  facto  an  effective  speaker.  Suggestions  on  voice  and 
action  consequendy  predominate,  creating  the  impression  that  public  speak¬ 
ing  is  elocution.  The  chapters  “Before  the  Audience”  and  “Delivering  the 
Speech”  each  presents  detailed  discussion  of  delivery.  Not  content  with 
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assigning  these  two  separate  chapters  to  the  problems  of  delivery,  the  subject 
is  pursued  relentlessly  throughout.  The  result  is  a  confusion  of  repetition 
and  duplication. 

The  discussion  on  “Argument”  is  fairly  well  done.  The  exercises  on 
diction  and  those  on  English  constructions  are  in  point.  Some  readers 
will  enjoy  the  originality  of  the  drawings,  but  the  trained  teacher,  who 
believes  that  effective  speaking  involves  problems  of  ideas,  the  psychology 
of  explanation,  of  persuasion,  and  of  interestingness,  will  regard  the  text  as 
being  lamentably  weak  in  the  fundamentals  of  public  speaking. 

Earl  W.  Wiley 

Richmond,  Winifred  V.  ’The  Adolescent  Boy.  New  York:  Farrar  and 
Rinehart,  1933.  xvi4-233  PP- 

During  the  past  dozen  years  there  have  appeared  a  number  of  excellent 
volumes  dealing  in  a  sympathetic  and  understanding  way  with  the  adolescent 
girl  and  her  problems.  Among  these  was  an  excellent  book  by  Mrs.  Rich¬ 
mond.  There  has,  however,  been  a  lack  of  similar  treatment  of  the  problems 
of  the  adolescent  boy,  but  now  Mrs.  Richmond  has  published  a  companion 
volume  to  her  earlier  one.  It  is  excellently  written,  somewhat  discursive 
in  treatment,  but  sympathetic  and  practical  and  should  be  of  distinct  value 
to  those  in  school,  in  clinic,  summer  camp,  or  setdement  work  who  may  have 
to  deal  with  boys  of  the  teen  age.  The  volume  begins  with  a  historical 
consideration  of  adolescence  in  early  times.  It  rightly  devotes  considerable 
attention  to  deficiencies,  abnormalities,  and  delinquencies,  precedes  to  a 
consideration  of  “the  normal  youth”  and  his  problems,  and  carries  through 
to  “  the  boy  at  college”  and  the  problems  of  “  the  young  man  and  a  changing 
world.”  The  volume  contains  litde  that  is  new  in  material  or  point  of  view 
and  is,  if  anything,  somewhat  conservative  in  treatment,  but  it  can  be 
recommended  as  sensible,  wise,  and  tolerant  in  its  consideration  of  the 
difficult  issues  which  it  discusses. 

S.  L.  Pressey 

Adams,  Sir  John.  The  'Teacher's  Many  Parts.  Los  Angeles,  California: 
Ivan  Deach,  Jr.,  1932.  351  pp. 

The  author,  a  genial  emeritus,  exercises  the  privilege  of  a  retired  member 
of  the  profession  to  discourse  about  the  various  and  varied  problems  of 
education  in  somewhat  reminiscent  mood.  Thus  he  considers  the  teacher  as 
human  being,  as  social  unit,  as  man  of  affairs,  as  “copy,”  as  psychologist, 
as  man-maker,  as  testimonialist,  as  parent,  as  citizen,  as  artist,  as  actor,  as 
disciplinarian,  as  humorist,  as  examiner,  as  stimulator,  as  reader,  as  writer, 
as  speaker,  as  scholar,  as  traveler,  as  emeritus. 

The  author  has  no  particular  creed  which  he  wishes  to  sell.  His  book 
is  unusually  well  written  and  reflects  the  deep  underlying  culture  of  a  scholar 
of  the  old  school  who  has  contrived  to  keep  his  mind  constantly  alert.  The 
reviewer  can  recommend  this  book  to  those  who  would  spend  a  leisure  hour 
communing  with  one  who  has  seen  much  water  flow  under  the  educational 
bridges  and  who  is  still  young  enough  mentally  to  be  not  too  much  appalled 
at  the  queer  craft  which  ride  on  the  crest  today. 


James  K.  Smpper 
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Anderson,  V.  V.,  and  Kennedy,  W.  M.  Psychiatry  in  Education.  New 
York;  Harper  and  Brothers,  1932.  xviii+430  pp. 

This  is  a  book  to  be  owned,  read,  and  pondered.  It  is  written  by  a  man 
trained  both  in  medicine  and  psychology.  In  addition.  Dr.  Anderson  has 
had  wide,  varied,  and  valuable  experience.  In  the  thirty-seven  pages 
devoted  to  “Psychiatry  in  College”  he  makes  “psychiatry”  synonymous 
with  mental  hygiene.  His  program  for  mental  hygiene  in  collie  would,  if 
carried  out,  make  colleges  real  educational  institutions.  He  would  have 
“mental  hygiene  located  in  the  personnel  department  as  an  educational 
agency  rather  than  in  the  medical  department  as  a  health  agency.”  He 
would  “keep  the  mental-hygiene  group  engaged  with  the  possibilities  to  be 
achieved  in  the  case  of  every  student  and  not  only  with  the  treatment  of  the 
abnormal. 

In  the  next  three  chapters  he  shows  how  this  is  actually  applied  in 
schools  from  primary  to  high  school.  This  is  not  theory;  he  has  put  it  in 
practice. 

We  have  only  space  for  a  quotation  or  two  from  the  next  chapter,  “The 
Psychiatrist  Discusses  the  Teacher.”  We  wish  every  employer  of  teachers 
and  every  trainer  of  teachers  could  read  this  short  chapter,  take  it  to  heart, 
and  act  upon  it.  And  then  if  every  person  now  teaching  could  read  it, 
some  of  them  would  be  impressed  with  their  total  unfitness  for  the  work 
and  would  resign — greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  children.  May  we  quote: 

We  have  now  come  to  appreciate  fully,  through  our  years  of  experience,  that  no 
one  thing  in  the  entire  educational  process  quite  compares  in  importance  with  the 
personality  make-up  of  the  teacher,  and  have  reached  the  conclusion,  through  the 
difficulties  involved  in  securing  suitable  personnel,  that  a  tremendous  lot  of  people 
now  in  teaching  positions  are  not  grown  up,  are  not  mature,  are  not  well  adjusted, 
are  not  suited  in  their  total  personality  make-up  for  the  job  involved  in  the  healthy 
development  of  children,  and  this,  despite  years  of  preparation  and  training  in  teacher- 
training  institutions. 

Henry  H.  Goddard 

Featherstone,  William  B.  ’The  Curriculum  of  the  Special  Class;  Its  Under¬ 
lying  Principles.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
1932.  viii-l-157  pp.  (Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Contribu¬ 
tions  to  Education,  No.  544) 

The  author  looks  at  special  classes  as  they  are  being  conducted  at  the 
present  time  and  backs  the  statement  of  his  conclusions  by  quotations  from 
the  findings  of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
He  believes  that  in  general  “there  is  a  lesser  quantity  of  literary  instruction 
with  increased  allotment  of  time  to  manual  and  physical  activities,”  which  is 
contrary  to  the  division  of  time  for  these  subjects  in  the  traditional  classes 
for  normal  children. 

After  a  thorough  search  into  the  writings  of  modern  authors  on  mental 
development,  behavior,  learning,  and  educational  psychology,  he  states  the 
foundations  of  the  curriculum  and  sets  up  a  basis  for  appraising  methods. 
Two  types  of  method  are  elaborated  upon,  namely,  the  traditional  method 
and  the  progressive  method.  A  survey  of  the  literature  written  on  the 
curriculum  of  the  special  class  causes  him  to  infer  that  these  classes  in 
practice  conform  to  the  traditional  pattern  of  the  elementary  school.  He 
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quotes  freely  from  some  of  the  literature  on  special  classes  and  criticizes 
it  for  the  fact  that  the  authors  “do  not  suggest  situations  in  which  learning 
can  be  as  completely  creative  and  dynamic  as  possible  for  these  persons  in 
which  learning  is  the  natural  consequence  of  felt  wants.”  The  summary 
states  some  basic  principles  of  a  suitable  curriculum  which  are  worth  while. 

The  work  is  a  challenge  to  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  special-class 
teachers  to  consider  more  carefully  the  material  and  methods  used  in  special 
classes.  The  book  is  a  worth-while  contribution  to  its  field. 

Harriet  Herendeen 
Columbus  public  schools 

American  Library  Association.  School  Libraries  Committee.  School 
Library  Yearbook^  No.  5.  Chicago;  American  Library  Association, 
1932.  253  pp. 

The  school  libraries  committee  of  the  American  Library  Association  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  production  of  a  readable  yearbook  which  should 
be  in  the  personal  library  of  every  school  administrator  and  school  librarian. 
Portions  of  it  could,  with  profit,  be  studied  also  by  every  teacher. 

The  section  devoted  to  school-library  standards  for  elementary  schools, 
secondary  schools,  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  and  teachers’  colleges  and 
normal  schools  gives  a  definite  measuring  device  for  standardization  and 
furnishes  a  worthy  goal  toward  which  to  work.  As  one  reads  further  one 
finds  that  those  intangible  values  and  non-measurable  activities  are,  in  the 
view  of  the  committee,  fully  as  important  as  the  more  material  book  collection 
and  equipment.  It  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized  that  the  real 
measurement  of  a  school  library  is  as  truly  dependent  on  its  usage  and 
influence,  both  on  curricular  matters  and  reading  habits,  as  on  its  more 
tangible  assets.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  bibliography,  which  forms  the 
third  portion  of  this  book  and  which  was  compiled  by  Miss  Grace  Lefler, 
deserves  special  mention.  It  is  classified  in  arrangement,  extensive  in  scope, 
and  well  selected.  A  directory  of  school  librarians  and  state  school-library 
supervisors  concludes  the  volume  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  school- 
library  literature. 

Ruth  Seeger 

Merry,  Ralph  Vickers.  Problems  in  the  Education  of  Visually  Handi¬ 
capped  Children.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1933.  xiii-l-243  pp.  (Harvard  Studies  in  Education,  Vol.  19) 

Briefly  stated,  this  work  aims  to  describe  the  development  and  present 
status  of  the  elementary  education  of  the  blind  and  of  the  “partially  seeing” 
child,  and  to  present  in  parallel  the  special  educational  problems  peculiar 
to  these  two  groups.  The  leading  place  often  given  to  training  in  music 
and  in  manual  arts  is  criticized,  especially  when  the  individual  talents  of  the 
student  are  not  considered.  These  traditional  methods  are  found  oftener 
in  residential  schools  than  in  the  more  progressive  public-school  classes. 

The  great  need  of  guiding  the  education  of  the  blind  child  so  as  to 
promote  socialization  and  to  eliminate  the  too-frequent  inferiority  complex, 
which  the  afflicted  children  so  often  contract,  is  strongly  emphasized,  as  is 
the  need  for  investigation  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  school  contacts  with 
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normal  children  versus  isolation  in  separate  schools.  The  importance  of 
careful  supervision  of  active  play  and  physical  education  is  stressed. 
Extended  analysis  of  the  intelligence  of  the  blind  and  of  partially  seeing 
children  does  not  show  any  well-determined  difference  from  that  of  the 
normal  child.  On  the  other  hand,  a  retardation  of  from  one  to  three  years 
in  school  achievement  is  noted. 

To  the  reviewer,  as  a  lighting  specialist,  the  treatment  of  classroom 
illumination  seems  inadequate.  All  persons  with  defective  vision,  and 
especially  children,  should  be  provided  with  a  much  higher  illumination 
than  ordinary  standards  of  good  lighting  require.  Whereas  the  School 
Lighting  Code  (1932)  recommends  8  to  12  foot  candles  as  standards,  these 
figures  should  at  least  be  doubled  for  sight-saving  classes.  Recent  experience 
also  indicates  that  there  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  the  use  of  artificial 
white  light. 

It  seems  ungracious  to  charge  the  author  with  any  omission  in  the  face 
of  the  meticulous  care  and  detailed  treatment  of  the  whole  subject,  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  writer,  as  an  illuminating  engineer,  feels 
himself  competent  to  pass  judgment  on  a  small  part  of  the  whole  thesis. 

Frank  C.  Caldwell 

Richards,  Esther  Loring.  Behaviour  Aspects  of  Child  Conduct.  New  York; 

Macmillan  Company,  1932.  xiv+299  pp. 

This  somewhat  curiously  titled  book  (“behavior”  and  “conduct”  are 
nearly  synonymous,  and  all  conduct  is  behavior)  is  one  more  testimony  to 
the  growing  interest  in  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  child.  The  chapter  on 
physical  handicaps  and  their  relation  to  child  behavior  is  unusually  well 
done.  The  rest  of  the  book  is  no  more  than  average,  if  that.  The  author, 
who  is  a  psychiatrist,  in  theory  believes  in  the  co-operation  of  physician  and 
psychologist;  but  she  is  critical  of  certain  attitudes  and  views  which  she  takes 
to  be  those  of  “the  psychologist”  instead  of  a  small  minority.  This  under¬ 
current  hostility  to  psychologists  is  more  irritating  than  damaging,  however; 
her  own  psychology  is  little  different  from  that  of  the  large  majority  of  clinical 
psychologists.  She  avoids  the  excesses  of  many  psychiatrists.  The  illustra¬ 
tive  cases  seem  honestly  described;  hence,  are  less  impressive  and  vivid  than 
certain  others  in  which  more  art  is  mingled.  In  general,  the  style  also  is 
pedestrian.  In  sum,  this  is  a  useful  book  which  any  educator  can  read  with 
profit  and  some  pleasure.  One  needs  to  read  many  books  in  this  field  and 
let  the  impressions  soak  in.  This  book  belongs  in  the  second-line  or  reserve 
trenches. 

Horace  B.  English 

Draper,  Edgar  M.,  and  Corbally,  John  E.  Extra-Curricular  Credits. 

New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  1932.  vii-l-i42  pp. 

The  material  presented  in  this  book  is  based  largely  upon  a  question¬ 
naire  study  of  practices  in  leading  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the 
country.  Systems  in  vogue  for  giving  academic  as  well  as  non-academic 
credit  can  be  compared  and  evaluated,  and  samples  of  records  kept  by 
various  schools  can  be  studied.  Many  readers  in  browsing  through  this 
handbook  may  feel  a  need  for  more  definitely  expressed  standards  by  which  to 
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appraise  the  diverse  practices  that  are  presented.  This  may  be  an  inten¬ 
tional  omission  on  the  part  of  the  authors,  however,  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
since  the  volume  is  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  a  supplement  to  the  principal’s 
library  on  extra-curricular  activities. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

Marique,  Pierre  J.  History  of  Christian  Education.  V’ol.  III.  New 
York;  Fordham  University  Press,  1932.  xiii-|-286  pp. 

•VIcGucken,  William  J.,  S.J.  ’The  Jesuits  and  Education.  New  York; 
Bruce  Publishing  Company,  1932.  xxv-f-352  pp.  (Science  and  Culture 
Series,  No.  4) 

Marique’s  book,  the  last  volume  of  a  work  of  which  Volumes  I  and  II 
appeared  in  1924,  covers  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  present.  Notwithstanding  the  inclusion  of  a  chapter  on  “Catholic 
Education,’’  this  book  differs  from  the  usual  history  of  education  chiefly  in 
the  attitude  taken  toward  the  facts,  rather  than  in  the  topics,  selected  for 
treatment.  Hence  “The  History  of  Western  Education  from  a  Catholic 
Point  of  View’’  would  be  more  accurate  than  the  present  title.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  is  topical,  and  not  always  happy.  It  is  certainly  true,  for  example, 
that  the  industrial  revolution,  especially  in  its  later  stages,  resulted  from 
the  practical  application  of  scientific  discoveries.  But  it  seems  rather 
far-fetched  to  discuss  Linnaeus’  work  in  botany,  Darwin’s  Origin  of  Species, 
Locke’s  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  and  Helmholtz’  invention  of 
the  ophthalmoscope  in  a  chapter  on  the  industrial  revolution.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  educational  reformers  and  of  certain  other  topics  is  so 
highly  condensed  as  to  render  it  more  useful  for  review  than  for  initial 
study.  The  book  is  not  free  from  errors  of  fact,  confusion  in  the  use  of  terms, 
and  statements  that  are  too  sweeping. 

The  purpose  and  scope  of  McGucken’s  work  are  well  expressed  by  the 
title  and  subtitle.  About  one-sixth  of  the  text  is  devoted  to  the  origins  and 
general  characteristics  of  Jesuit  pedagogy,  one-third  to  a  detailed  chrono¬ 
logical  account  of  Jesuit  educational  activity  in  this  country,  and  nearly 
one-half  to  the  characteristics  of  the  modern  American  Jesuit  high  school. 
An  appendix  contains  the  only  English  translation  of  those  sections  of  the 
Ratio  Studiorum  ■dt?L\\ng  with  secondary  schools. 

The  utility  of  such  a  work  is  obvious.  Hitherto  we  have  had  no  up-to- 
date  and  authoritative  treatment  of  this  important  field.  To  the  non- 
Catholic  student,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  account  is  probably  that 
which  shows  how  Jesuit  pedagogy  has  been  influenced  by  educational  trends 
in  this  country,  and  how  closely  the  Jesuit  high  school  of  today  has  come  to 
resemble  the  public  high  school,  at  the  same  time  retaining  its  essentially 
Jesuit  characteristics. 

The  quality  is  excellent.  In  addition  to  secondary  accounts  in  several 
languages  and  printed  source  material,  the  author  has  had  access  to  docu¬ 
ments  in  Jesuit  archives  and  other  unpublished  material.  He  has  produced 
a  work  which  is  scholarly,  well  documented,  well  written,  and  entirely 
worthy  of  the  need  and  of  his  unusual  opportunities. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 
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The  Blackstone  Stenographic  Proficiency  Tests,  con¬ 
structed  by  E.  G.  Blackstone  and  Mary  W.  McLaughlin 
and  published  by  the  World  Book  Company,  are  designed  to 
measure  seven  objectives.  In  this  respect  the  test  is  different 
from  the  usual  stenographic  tests  in  that  it  covers  six  other 
objectives  besides  dictation  and  transcription.  In  the  test  of 
English  usage  the  student  reads  each  sentence  and  marks  after 
it  whether  the  sentence  is  correct,  has  an  error  in  grammar, 
punctuation,  and  capitalization,  or  in  spelling.  In  the 
syllabification  test  the  student  reads  the  word  to  be  broken  up 
into  syllables  and  then  chooses  the  correct  syllabification  from 
a  list  of  four  possible  ones.  The  office-practice  test  consists 
of  problem  situations  to  which  the  student  reacts  by  choosing 
one  statement  which  shows  what  she  would  do  in  that  situation. 
This  section  of  the  test  also  includes  exercises  on  the  recall 
of  information  concerning  office  practice.  The  alphabetizing 
test  consists  of  placing  names  alphabetically  in  another  list  of 
alphabetized  names.  In  the  abbreviations  test  the  student 
merely  writes  in  the  abbreviation  of  a  word  or  writes  in  the 
word  for  the  abbreviation.  The  sixth  test  is  on  business 
organization.  The  student  is  asked  the  name  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  consult  in  order  to  obtain  information  about  duties 
he  has  to  perform.  The  transcription  test  consists  of  seven 
letters  of  varying  degrees  of  speed  and  difficulty.  Two  of  the 
letters  are  chosen  by  the  teacher  and  dictated  at  the  rate  given. 

The  validity  of  the  tests  was  measured  by  the  coefficient 
of  correlation  between  the  test  scores  and  efficiency  rates. 
For  Form  A  the  correlation  was  .62;  for  Form  B,  .79.  The 
correlation  between  the  two  forms  of  the  test  was  .88,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  tests  are  satisfactory  for  group  measurement. 

ONE  of  the  objectives  of  education  difficult  to  measure  is 
appreciation  whether  of  literature,  music,  motion  pictures, 
or  other  art  forms.  To  many  pxeople,  appreciation  is  the 
feeling  for  or  the  enjoyment  of  particular  types  of  art.  In  the 
Prose  Appreciation  Tests,  constructed  by  Herbert  A.  Carroll 
and  published  by  the  Education  Test  Bureau,  appreciation  of 
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literature  is  defined  as  the  intellectual  ability  to  judge  literature 
in  view  of  desirable  standards.  This  is  one  important  aspect 
of  appreciation  and  needs  to  be  measured,  but  it  should  not  be 
substituted  for  the  enjoyment  aspect  of  appreciation. 

The  students  are  asked  to  rank  four  prose  selections  as 
ranging  from  good  to  poor  literature.  These  passages  were 
chosen  from  sources  commonly  recognized  as  higher  types  of 
literature  and  from  the  wood-pulp  magazines.  The  criterion 
with  which  the  students’  rankings  are  compared  is  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  judges  who  read  and  ranked  the  passages. 

Although  the  method  of  scoring  gives  twice  the  weight 
to  the  best  and  poorest  passages  correctly  marked  as  to  the 
middle  passages,  the  scoring  does  not  weight  the  best  and 
poorest  passages  when  incorrectly  marked  any  more  than  the 
two  middle  passages.  Hence,  a  student  may  have  the  best 
and  poorest  passages  completely  reversed  and  still  get  a  score 
of  2  out  of  a  possible  6.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  may 
have  each  passage  only  one  rank  removed  from  the  rankings 
on  the  key  and  will  receive  no  points  credit. 

One  test  is  for  use  in  the  senior  high  school  and  one  for  use 
in  the  junior  high  school.  Norms  are  provided  for  both  uses. 
The  reliability  of  the  tests  as  determined  by  the  split-halves 
method  and  by  retesting  is  .71,  which  is  not  high  enough 
for  individual  measurement  unless  combined  with  other  tests. 

Fred  P.  Frutchey 


